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Teaching a course entitled Introduction to Theories of Education requires that one practice what one 
is preaching. We describe an attempt to organize and provide undergraduates enrolled in an 
introductory course of 300+ students, with a viable, yet more collaborative and “product-based” 
alternative to the familiar lecture and test format. This qualitative study considers various forms of 
feedback that were elicited from both students and the course teaching assistants regarding the 
learning outcomes facilitated or hindered by this alternative format. Our analysis offers insight into 
some important ways the particular learning activities promoted in this course design intersect with 
larger institutional norms that infuse organizations (like universities) with social value, and how 
students negotiate the university experience. Findings suggest that “good students” spend 
considerable energy learning to conform to what they believe to be their instructors’ expectations, 
often at the expense of leaming-with-understanding. However, leaming-with-understanding may 
also be encumbered by the ambiguity or uncertainty that accompanies the removal of clear and 
explicit expectations. Tentative suggestions are offered explaining why and how some students 
gained proficiency in goal-formation and metacognition while simultaneously overcoming a sense of 
ambiguity or uncertainty. 


This paper describes and evaluates an attempt to 
enact pedagogical principles grounded in a neo- 
Vygotskian framework in an undergraduate level course 
at a major research university in the United States. The 
course. Introduction to Theories of Education, is one of 
three courses in a series required of undergraduates who 
decide to minor in education at this university. The 
course may also serve to fulfill the university’s General 
Education requirements. Offered once each year, the 
course typically attracts a large number of 
undergraduate students (300+) from across all 
disciplinary majors and class years, many of whom are 
at least considering a career in teaching. 

The paper begins with a consideration of evolving 
approaches to pedagogic practice in public education. A 
discussion of arguments for an alternative to the 
didactic lecture-style format of large undergraduate 
introductory courses then follows. We discuss how 
school routines, roles, and identities are historically 
sustained by broad institutional forces that shape 
several sectors of public life in the United States. Large 
lecture classes in undergraduate study are no exception. 
We continue with an explication of the alternative 
course design we created in place of the didactic 
lecture format, and of the neo-Vygotskian rationale 
guiding that design process. Next, a brief description of 
the methods used to assess the students’ response to 
various aspects of the course is followed by the findings 
of our analysis of the responses. The paper concludes 
with a discussion of: students’ experience of the course 
as an interruption or contradiction in their institutional 
careers as “good students”; the ways in which such 
interruptions serve as “occasions for sensemaking” 
(Weick, 1995); and the sensemaking strategies that 
students employed when faced with institutional 
interruptions. 


Epistemological Trajectories 

Institutional forces are ubiquitous in public life, 
and especially in the American educational system. 
Here, institutionalization is conceptualized as a process 
that serves, over time, to structure or organize macro¬ 
level systems of social interaction and conduct: the 
rules, regulations, implicit norms and taken-for-granted 
definitions that shape activities in organized 
environments. Generally, institutional theory examines 
the interdependent relations between formal 
organizations and the wider cultural-historical 
environment. In particular, this perspective emphasizes 
the ways in which the activities of an organization are 
legitimated, and thus stabilized or routinized, by their 
adherence to prominent and public ideological values 
(Scott, 2001). An institutional perspective considers 
how organized activities may be structured by 
dominant, normative ideologies, although these infused 
norms may not directly support the technical goals of 
the organization, or the needs of individual patrons. In 
turn, organizations structure norms that inform patterns 
of interpersonal interaction and position participants in 
different roles, such as “teacher”, “ good student” or 
“bad student”. Contrasting different models of 
institutionalization, Selznick (Selznick, 1957) predicts 
that organizations, such as factories, with less 
ambiguous products or outcomes and more precisely 
defined goals (where these are supported by a clear 
division of labor and consistent task based, means-ends 
operating sequences - sequences that organizational 
theorists refer to as the “technical core”) are less likely 
to become subject to institutional forces than 
organizations with multiple and ambiguous goals and 
outcomes, such as educational organizations, that are 
served by a complex, interdependent, and changing 
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“technical core.” According to Scott (Scott, 2003), 
institutional forces take on three major forms, some 
more explicit or visible, and others more subtle or 
invisible. In other words, institutions include (a) formal 
structures, explicit and enforced regulatory mandates or 
rules; (b) normative structures, publicly shared 
ideological commitments that serve to qualify a sense 
of what is obligatory; and (c) cultural-cognitive 
structures, “taken for granted” expectations, 
assumptions, shared meanings or internalized cognitive 
frameworks that support communication and goal- 
oriented joint activity . This paper emphasizes the third 
- the pervasive cultural/cognitive structures that are not 
readily available to the “conscious awareness” of the 
agents enacting them, yet are ubiquitous and 
consistently inform human decisions and interactions. 

In order to understand the institutional environment 
that shapes the organized public education system in the 
United States it is important to consider its history. As 
several historians of education in the U.S. have shown 
(e.g. (Rogoff, 2003), many of the defining institutional 
and ideological features of public education in the U.S. 
remain rooted in the empiricist epistemology 
established and amplified in response to the nation’s 
nineteenth century industrial revolution. This era was 
characterized by the sudden and rapid growth of urban 
centers and immigrant populations, creating a sense of 
chaos and conflict that gave rise to a corresponding 
demand to subdivide, organize, regulate, and routinize 
political and public services. Impacted by rapid 
technical improvements and the economic success of 
assembly-line production for retail markets, American 
values shifted. Harris (1969) describes the changing 
ideological landscape during the industrial period as 
one that increasingly favored “precision, accuracy, 
consistency and implicit obedience to the head or 
directive power,” seeing it as necessary for “the safety 
of others and for the production of any productive 
results”. 

In many respects, school reforms were intended to 
serve similar functions. According to Tyack (1974), 
educational leaders in the second half of the nineteenth 
century focused increasingly on the aggregate collective 
function of schooling for society, as compared to the 
welfare and development of individual students. 
Meanwhile, the ideologies that helped to organize urban 
centers gave rise to what Rogoff et al. (2003) describes 
as the “factory model” of education. Generally, the 
provisions of the “factory model” are grounded in 
positivist assumptions about knowledge as a product; 
namely that knowledge is a thing rather than a process, 
a thing that can be unitized, replicated, sorted, 
dispatched, acquired and stored (Wells, 1999). The 
model is one that relies on a hierarchy of control, a set 
curriculum, direct instruction (where explicit 
procedures and abstract definitions are presented by an 


authority figure then reproduced by students), an 
emphasis on pedagogical “products” (student 
outcomes) and decontextualized, standardized 
assessment criteria. As Rogoff et al. (2003) explains, 
teachers in this model were cast as “technical workers 
who were supposed to insert information into children” 
and students were seen as “receptacles,” while 
“information itself was broken into bits to be delivered 
in a specified sequence like an assembly line” (p. 181). 

Thus, the industrial era is largely responsible for 
the institutionalization and proliferation of normative 
standards that value efficiency as an axiological ideal, 
one that still informs organized education today. 
Contemporary ramifications include sharp distinctions 
between disciplines rather than interdisciplinary study, 
standardized curricula, conventional assessment 
measures and pedagogic mandates (especially for low- 
performing schools), age-grading and ability tracking, 
the reification/nominalization of conceptual material, 
and hierarchical rather than cooperative participant 
structures. Largely, the focus remains on “product 
output” rather than on process development, a focus 
that is reinforced by inflexible routines and external 
rewards and sanctions. It is our view that one 
consequential impact of these institutional norms on 
education is the cultivation of “good students” rather 
than “good learners”, in other words, of obedient, 
conforming students rather than ones who are 
independent, original, critical, questioning or reflective. 

By the end of the twentieth century, however, 
many educators and educational researchers were 
seeking alternatives to a positivist view of knowledge 
and behaviorist accounts of how people learn (Barab & 
Kirshner, 2001). Recognizing students as agents in the 
development and construction of their own 
understanding, researchers began instead, to create 
agendas characterized by an interest in understanding 
what resources learners bring to a situation and, 
correspondingly, how pedagogy could allow students a 
more active or critical role in learning activities 
(Bransford, Brown, & Cocking, 2000). Basically, this 
constructivist platform emphasizes that all knowledge is 
built on the prior beliefs, commitments, and attitudes 
that learners bring to a new situation and therefore that 
the both direction and assessment of learning must 
account for and utilize the different resources individual 
learners employ to make sense of new information. 
The suggestion here is that, if students themselves are 
not given opportunities to draw upon and express what 
they already understand, they are not able to integrate 
the new material, no matter how explicit the presented 
explanation. This remains the case, constructivists 
argue, even when such explanations include references 
to the “everyday” or “familiar” experiential world. 

However, research-based critiques of the most 
radical constructivist views were soon to follow. A 
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main concern was that a constructivist approach tends 
to overemphasize the individual and the internal 
development of presupposed, innate learning structures. 
(Geist, 2003; Karpov, 2003; Lompscher, 1999) 
Further, in emphasizing the sudden insights (“aha 
moments”) facilitated by the kind of cognitive conflict 
typical of Piagetian interviews, constructivists seemed 
to overlook the significance of the situated learning 
environments that attempt to facilitate those moments. 
Finally, radical constructivist perspectives have been 
critiqued for returning to a paradigm that invites the 
age-old Cartesian separation between internal mental 
life and an external material environment. 

Following Vygotsky, a third, dialectic view, 
broadly known as Cultural Flistorical Activity Theory 
(CF1AT), has emerged, in part as an attempt to 
moderate between the philosophical extremes 
represented by material-empirical and ideational or 
radical constructivist approaches to human 
development, and in part to help inform the “praxis” of 
pedagogy. From this perspective “human mental 
processes are neither developed in the course of 
children’s independent activity (as constructivists 
would hold), nor ‘unfold’ as a result of maturation (as 
nativists would hold) nor are inculcated into children by 
adults (as behaviorists would hold)” (Karpov, 2003, p. 
139). Basically, a dialectic view maintains that 
learning cannot be reduced either to acquisition of 
domain specific knowledge or to construction of 
personal knowledge related to experience in the 
domain. Instead, learning is considered as a recursive 
yet expanding cycle of practical activity and theoretical 
reflection as the learner engages a more complex yet 
interconnected system of domain specific conceptions. 
Exemplars of a neo-Vygotskian approach to learning 
and pedagogy includes Davydov’s (V. Davydov, 1999; 
V. V. Davydov, 1988) programs of domain/subject 
specific learning, described as “ascending from the 
abstract to the concrete”, Engestrom’s (Engestrom, 
1999) model of an expansive cycle of internalization 
and externalization, and Wells’ (1999) explanation of 
“the spiral of knowing,” where knowledge grows out of 
and has value for action. Yet, a dialectical approach to 
learning does share several assumptions with 
constructivist approaches, including recognition of the 
need for learners themselves to be active agents (both 
practically and cognitively) in the learning activity. 
While advocates of a dialectic approach agree that 
learning activity must involve “what the learner already 
knows” they maintain that learners need new “objects” 
(goals) to act on. The emphasis on “goal formation” in 
a dialectic view (as opposed to “goal-orientation”) is 
central, as Lompscher (1999) explains: 

Whereas the transmission strategy, as a rule, 

emphasizes goal orientation in the sense of 


presenting learning goals in a ready form, 
explaining them, if necessary and expecting or 
demanding an appropriate learning behavior, our 
orientation is directed to goal formation. We 
confront the learners with the phenomena, 
situations, and tasks going beyond their actual 
possibilities to such a degree that problem 
situations can arise, (p. 268) 

The first “task” in a dialectic approach is for 
learners, using their own or readily available resources, 
to negotiate a definition of the problem-situation itself, 
thus transforming the object of study as it is engaged 
and appropriated. Further, learners need to become 
aware not only of the emerging object but also of how 
the process and results of their own (object-oriented) 
activity are situated by that object. We refer to this 
kind of strategic awareness or reflection as 
metacognition. 

It is important to recognize that, despite major 
developments in research-based theories of learning and 
pedagogy, the institutional context that supports public 
educational organizations still remains largely grounded 
in an ideology established by the needs of the 
burgeoning urban-centered industrial revolution 
(Tyack, 1974). In a society driven by “the market” and 
focused on the promotion of capitalism, it is not 
surprising that “effectiveness” becomes confused with 
“efficiency”. While ideals promoting efficiency may be 
appropriate for organizations operating to maximize 
their profit margin, it does not follow that such ideals 
equally well serve organizations concerned with the 
development of human potential. Yet, because 
educational organizations function within the public 
sector, and thus are part of broad institutional systems, 
they are subject to the ideological norms that mediate 
decisions about the relative social “legitimacy” of all 
levels of organizational forms and activities (this is 
especially likely for those sorts of organizations, as 
noted earlier, with highly complex, mutually 
contingent, and relatively ambiguous core operating 
systems - like educational organizations). 

In particular, because schooling in the United 
States operates under the purview of institutional norms 
largely dominated by economic concerns around levels 
of production, the legitimacy and thus accounts of the 
effectiveness of different learning activities and 
pedagogical approaches may easily become confused 
by, or infused with, the axiom of efficiency. For 
example, at the microgenetic level, ideological norms 
influence how likely a student is to interrupt an 
instructor in order to assert his or her own perspective 
about a topic. Instructors however, may resist 
indulging “tangential” student interruptions in favor of 
ensuring that students are introduced to further “focal” 
information, so that the planned curriculum/course 
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material is not delayed or bypassed. While research and 
theory suggest the importance of learners gaining 
opportunities to express their developing ideas, 
standards of efficiency (largely derived from corporate 
business models) push instructors to “cover” material 
directly related to a proposed curriculum, as opposed to 
“uncovering” student understanding. 

Rationale for Course Design 

Several considerations, including the preceding 
critique of the application of the ideal of efficiency to 
education, as well as our own theoretical commitments 
to CHAT, prompted our development of an alternative 
design for the undergraduate course on theories of 
education. To begin, ample research has demonstrated 
the failure of transmission-style teaching in achieving 
learning outcomes as compared to those achieved 
through more interactive forms of learning and teaching 
(Wergerif, Mercer, & Dawes, 1999). Meanwhile, 
employers as well as instructors are becoming 
increasingly dissatisfied with the inability of students to 
apply decontextualized concepts and skills learned in 
class to problem contexts beyond the classroom 
(Bransford et ah, 2000). Also, the first author of this 
paper, having served as a university teaching assistant 
five different times in the past three years has become 
increasingly aware of undergraduate dissatisfaction 
with the quality of education offered in large didactic 
formats. For instance some former students’ have 
complained (informally) about their own lack of 
motivation and/or self-efficacy in what they perceive to 
be authoritative formats, which may coincide with a 
lack of opportunities to express their own sense of 
agency, individuality or identity in learning activity. 

A further and more general concern is that school 
activities typical of transmission-style teaching seem 
increasingly disconnected from life outside educational 
institutions. This is amplified by the inability of 
didactic pedagogy and other institutionalized classroom 
practices to respond flexibly to the diverse needs of an 
increasingly multicultural national population. Thus, for 
many students, it is not apparent how the prescribed 
material relates to their own life trajectories, developing 
identities and personal concerns. Goldman (2004) 
points out that rapid advances in multi-media 
information technology in contemporary society pose 
new demands and challenges in education. He argues 
that, “the competencies and skills demanded by a 
knowledge society differ in many ways from those 
needed by an industrial society” (p. 318). In particular 
a “knowledge society requires individuals to: work as 
teams rather than only as individuals, engage in 
problem solving as opposed to routinized execution of a 
set of procedures, understanding how bits of 
information relate in systematic and meaningful ways, 


the ability to consistently make choices about what 
information to “trust” and what to question, what 
information to pass on to others and what not to, and 
finally how to be flexible and adaptive to a rapidly 
changing environment. 

As already mentioned, we remain concerned that 
many of the students who are successful in gaining 
entry into the university are precisely those who have 
assumed the role of the “good student,” that is to say 
those who have successfully navigated systemic 
requirements for entry into a major university — those 
who have learned to play by the institutional “rules of 
the game” (North, 1990). However, more often than 
not, such success means that the student has learned not 
to question the perspectives, rationale or conclusions 
presented during instruction, but rather to align their 
own perspective with institutional expectations in order 
to perform efficiently on various benchmark assessment 
measures. While this stance may have proved 
successful in their gaining entrance to university, it 
does not prepare students for the conditions they will 
meet in the various professions they aspire to enter. 
And, in the case of those who are hoping to become 
teachers, it is not one that we wish to see perpetuated in 
their work with the next generation of students. Thus, 
breaking this cycle was one of our prime concerns in 
developing a course structure more appropriate to the 
need for a critical and dialogic approach to learning and 
teaching in order to prepare students to meet the 
challenges that they and society at large face in the 
complex and rapidly changing world of the 21 st century 
(Wells & Claxton, 2002) 

Finally, there was the subject matter of the course 
itself, an Introduction to Theories of Education, which 
was intended to include a critical comparison of the 
various theories underpinning contemporary 
educational practices. Based on our evaluation of these 
theories, as presented in the opening section of this 
paper, we wanted students to recognize the importance 
for learning of collaborative engagement in “praxis”; 
that is to say, we wanted them to understand that 
effective pedagogy requires opportunities for students 
to engage in both practical activity and conscious 
reflection. With these as intended learning outcomes, it 
seemed clear to us that, if students were to be 
encouraged to appropriate such theories about how 
teaching may best support learning, they could 
reasonably expect to learn about them in a format that 
enacted the theories espoused. 

In his description of the development of higher 
mental functions, (Vygotsky, 1986) emphasizes the 
mutual interdependence in development of scientific 
concepts (as complex systems) and spontaneous 
concepts. He stresses that the “empirical” worldliness 
and flux of the spontaneous concept preserves a 
richness that is critical for the appropriation of the 
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meaningful relationships that can then operate to 
establish systems of scientific concepts. Meanwhile, he 
suggests that scientific conceptual systems, that is, 
higher mental functions, make possible the achievement 
of a deeper and more integrated understanding of the 
experienced world. 

Moreover without well-defined relationships to 
other concepts, the concept’s existence would be 
impossible. In contrast to what is taught by formal 
logic the essence of the concept or generalization 
lies not in the impoverishment but in the 
enrichment of the reality that it represents, in the 
enrichment of what is given in the immediate 
sensual perception and contemplation. However 
this enrichment of the immediate perception of 
reality by generalization can only occur if complex 
connections, dependencies and relationships are 
established between the objects that are represented 
in concepts and the rest of reality (Vygotsky, 1986, 
p. 224). 

This thesis primes the importance of a combination 
of practical activity and opportunities to reflect on those 
actions - or “praxis” - for learning; thus our rationale 
was to devote some of the time allotted for the course to 
collaborative practical activities and some to extended 
opportunities to negotiate the meaning of those 
activities, which could then serve as the basis for 
further collaborative activity. 

Course Design 

In light of the arguments developed above, we set 
out to design a course that would not only introduce 
students to the different theories of learning that have 
been drawn on to explain and shape classroom 
pedagogical practices but would also challenge students 
to explore and critique their own learning practices, 
their role in educational institutions, and their 
assumptions about how other people learn. For this 
latter reason, in order to encourage students to engage 
more directly and critically with their community of 
peers, we wanted to provide more intimate and active 
opportunities for them to connect, relate, debate and 
compare the diversity of their own previous learning 
experiences to their experience and understanding of 
the “big ideas” presented in this course. Finally, we 
wanted to design a course that would foster among the 
students a sense of ownership of their own learning, a 
design that would position them as both protagonists 
and authors of knowledge-building activities rather than 
simply as conscripted information-processors with 
regard to the ideas of acknowledged experts in the field. 

Our first problem, therefore, was to find a more 
interactive format within the constraints of the campus 


class schedule, which, for large introductory classes, 
normally consists of three 70 minute lectures per week 
with an additional meeting in smaller sections led by 
teaching assistants. This we did by retaining the 
timetabled structure of three meetings per week but 
with a different format. The class was organized in ten 
sections of approximately 30 students each, with each 
section being further divided into six ‘study groups’ 
consisting of four to six students. Each week there was 
a 90-minute lecture on Monday attended by all the 
undergraduates and teaching assistants. Then, during 
the remainder of the week, each study group met for 
one to one-and-a-half hours on their own. Finally, the 
study groups then reported on their group work during 
the following 90 minute section meeting, where they 
were encouraged to make connections between the 
group activities and the readings and lecture for the 
week. Thus section meetings, led by teaching assistants, 
were designed as a central “pivot” for the course 
structure as a whole. Since the leadership role played by 
the teaching assistants in this course carried more 
responsibilities than is typical of other large university 
courses, it was important that these five teaching 
assistants were all graduate students pursuing advanced 
degrees in education (four doctoral students and one 
master’s student) and already familiar with many of the 
core principles of CHAT. 

Overall, the format of the course was organized to 
cycle through different types of engagement, moving 
from the explicit explanation of key concepts in the 
lecture, to more agentive, experiential and dialogic 
explorations in the small study group, set within 
opportunities for further dialogue and synthesis with a 
relative expert (the teaching assistant) in the section 
meeting. It also involved students in inclusive “levels” 
of community, beginning with self. 

Individually, students were expected to make 
regular entries in a journal, documenting and 
synthesizing how they were connecting weekly 
assignments (readings and group activities) with their 
own experiences as learners, their own questions about 
learning, their reflections on learning events and group 
dynamics, or whatever else they themselves believed to 
be relevant. The journals were also intended to give 
students an alternative (legitimate) mode of discursive 
participation that relieved them from the pressure of 
making ’’public” contributions in class discussions and 
the restraints on raw authenticity that often come with 
it. Journal writing was also presented as an opportunity 
for them to develop their own understanding by using 
writing to “dialogue with self’ in what Vygotsky called 
“inner speech.” 

In the study groups, students were required to 
complete a variety of tasks that highlighted different 
kinds of intellectual challenge, which might 
subsequently be incorporated into their planning of 
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curricular units in schools. Having completed the task 
for the week, the groups were encouraged to adopt a 
“metacognitive stance” to the relationship between the 
processes in which they had engaged and the course 
readings. In contrast to “everyday” or what Bartlett 
once termed “incidental” learning, the term 
metacognition describes learners’ conscious inquiry 
into and reflection upon their own repertoires of 
strategies of learning (Brown, 1994). Metacognition has 
been recognized by several respected educational 
researchers as a valuable skill or “stance” for the 
advancement of learning (Brown, 1994; Brown & 
Campoine, 1996; Resnick, 1987; Schauble & Glaser, 
1993; Schoenfeld, 1987) 

Accordingly, one of the first practical activities of 
the quarter, “magic squares”, was paired with an 
introduction to the concept of metacognition in the 
reading for that week. The magic squares activity 
consisted of arranging the numbers 1-9 in a three by 
three grid so that every row, column and diagonal 
would add to the same sum. For this activity, the 
students were asked first to work individually on a 
problem involving a 3 x 3 magic square, a grid with 
three columns and three rows. After solving a 3 x 3 
square, they could go on to try a 4 x 4 square, which 
proves interesting in comparison to the 3x3 square 
because some different algorithms apply to a square 
with an even number of rows and columns, and then a 5 
x 5 square. After completing this task, or at least giving 
it an honest attempt, they were required to meet with 
the other members in their study group to compare and 
discuss the strategies they were using to solve the initial 
problem and then to work together to solve more 
complex ones. No further instructions were given. This 
activity was intended to provide students with a 
common experience which they could then use 
collectively to investigate, reflect, and debate about 
their own problem solving strategies, as well as to 
realize the diversity of strategies employed by group 
members to solve what technically appeared to be the 
“same” problem. Thus, the magic squares activity was 
designed to provoke a metacognitive understanding of 
the contingencies constraining strategy choice, where 
different strategies are more and less applicable to 
particular problem contexts. 

What is interesting is that many of the same 
strategies that work to solve the 3x3 square, for 
instance, deciding first what number should occupy the 
center, are also useful for solving the 5x5 but not for 
solving the 4x4, because there is no absolute center. 
This prompts students to consider more carefully how 
different strategies work differentially under various 
conditions, and may lead to alternative outcomes. Also, 
we considered it important for those students 
considering future careers in teaching to realize that 
their own students will not all approach a given task in 


the same way. As they develop their identities as 
teachers, these undergraduates need to recognize the 
importance of developing a diverse repertoire of 
strategies and explanations in problem solving, rather 
than remaining focused on the one with which they are 
already familiar, or which is authoritatively presented in 
a text. Although this problem involved a specific 
domain, namely one involving math and logic, the 
section meeting discussions aimed to generalize and 
adapt this metacognitive stance to a wider range of 
problem solving contexts and activities spanning 
disciplinary domains. While subsequent weekly group- 
activities involved challenges of different kinds, the 
same general structure applied: some individual work, 
followed by exploratory discussion and peer- 
scaffolding in the study group, followed by a more 
comprehensive synthesis/analysis in the section 
meeting. 

A further important intention for these study- 
groups was that they would foster a more intimate peer- 
network, a working space where, in the absence of 
authority figures responsible for evaluating academic 
progress, students would be more likely to engage in 
critical debate and less likely to assimilate or assume a 
passive role. Building on these earlier activities, the 
final group activity was to design a grade-appropriate 
curriculum unit, using the principles encountered 
during the course. 

The large lecture session, in contrast to the more 
student-centered orientation of other aspects of the 
course, provided an introduction to each new topic and 
an overview of the principles and ideas that it involved. 
Nevertheless, in keeping with CHAT theory, each 
lecture also attempted to incorporate more interactive 
episodes (e.g., video-clips, demonstrations), followed 
by a brief period of interaction with peers and more 
general discussion - acknowledging the need for active 
participation in collective sensemaking. Within this 
organizational framework, section meetings were 
positioned as a central and pivotal venue, providing an 
arena in which the different levels and aspects of the 
course could be mediated and integrated. 

In every aspect of the course, the students were 
continually encouraged to question and debate the ideas 
they encountered, put them to use in a pro-active 
manner, and monitor the outcomes. In place of midterm 
and final exams, students were required to submit a 
substantial portfolio at the end of the quarter, in which 
they demonstrated their understanding and engagement 
with the theories presented. Students were informed on 
the first day of class that they would not be receiving 
formal grades for individual assignments but that the 
final grade would be based on these portfolios and on 
their participation week by week. This arrangement was 
adopted in an attempt to move away from the 
traditional paradigm, in which students’ engagement 
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with course material tends to be motivated by external 
incentives and to lead to the memorizing of neatly 
packaged information that they can repeat in response 
to exam questions that elicit a single, “correct” answer. 

By removing the emphasis on “external” and 
immediate sources of validation or verification, our 
intention was to encourage students to decide on, 
develop, and take more responsibility for forming their 
own learning goals - that is, to devote their time and 
effort to developing lines of inquiry that they perceived 
as personally and socially relevant rather than simply 
carrying out mandated tasks, fulfilling pre-determined 
ends that might be experienced as detached from their 
own lives and interests. Working from the assumptions 
of CHAT, we argue that the range of skills involved in 
goal-formation are valuable for learning in general, and 
find them to be especially valuable in a society where 
decisions for action can be overwhelmed by a vast 
amount of available information and multiple 
alternative points of view that characterize what 
Goldman (2004) refers to as a “knowledge society”. 

As we shall discuss below, while this new 
organization of the course did not fully realize our 
theoretical orientation, it did succeed in enabling the 
students to engage with the ideas of the course in a 
more active and personal manner than the lecture-only 
format permits. 

Evaluation of the Course as Experienced 

In order to evaluate the extent to which the 
students’ experience of the course had matched our 
intentions in designing it, we reviewed several 
measures of the student’s participation and performance 
as well as their reactions to the course design. At the 
end of the quarter we conducted and recorded two focus 
group interviews, in which 4-6 students were asked to 
discuss various aspects of the course. The five teaching 
assistants also participated in a focus group interview 
reflecting on their perceptions of the affordances and 
tensions of the course. We also developed a tailored 
course questionnaire (see Appendix A) that was 
administered on the last day of the course and 
completed by 178 of the students. 

The first stage of analysis involved coding the 
written responses to each of these questions as simply 
negative or positive. Next we analyzed these responses 
for salient themes - sometimes collapsing related 
content from two (or more) different questions, 
sometimes deriving multiple themes from a response to 
a single survey question. During this stage of analysis 
an undergraduate student volunteered to read through 
the survey questionnaires and help with the initial 
coding. After deriving an open taxonomy of response 
themes, we went back through the responses to the 


survey questions and quantified according to their 
content theme and positive or negative tone. 

The categories derived from the survey 
questionnaire were not final, but rather served as 
heuristics for a review of journal entries, many of which 
included useful insights into the student’s experience of 
the course. We expected that new themes would replace 
some of the categories in our initial taxonomy and that 
our understanding of these themes would certainly be 
expanded and complicated during this second stage of 
analysis. Each teaching assistant was asked to select 
and submit a representative sample of completed 
journals, approximately ten journals, and instructed that 
the sample should represent the full range of academic 
work and engagement in each respective section. The 
themes derived from journal entries and the responses 
to the survey questions were later triangulated with 
other data sources, including the three focus group 
interviews, audio recordings of section meeting 
discussions, and teaching assistant diaries (posted to an 
internal webboard). Rather than present a quantified 
table of the complex and overlapping themes 
represented in this data, we have chosen to represent the 
most salient points through a series of student 
quotations, which are presented below. 

Taken together, these various sources of evidence 
suggest that, on all counts, the undergraduate 
participants experienced the course as distinctly 
different from other introductory level courses. The 
novelty for many students was that, for the first time in 
their careers as institutional learners, they were being 
explicitly asked to define the problem or purpose of the 
activities in which they engaged rather than simply 
using a prescribed means to provide routine or 
acceptable answers and solutions to pre-determined 
questions. 

The Course as Experienced by Undergraduates 

This opportunity to take on the role of protagonist 
motivated some students and frustrated others. Indeed, 
a major theme emerging from our analysis of student 
responses to this course design can be characterized in 
terms of a tension between, on the one hand, the 
security of purpose that comes with imposed, clearly 
defined parameters for achieving success and, on the 
other, the exciting challenge of having the opportunity 
to research and define both purpose and criteria on 
one’s own or in collaboration with peers. For some, 
this opportunity was transformative, and their number 
increased as the course proceeded. These students truly 
embraced the chance to engage more directly with their 
peers; they also valued the opportunities to express 
themselves more freely, to think metacognitively by 
placing “text” in “context”, to take ownership of their 
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own learning and learning goals, and to apply what they 
were learning to a constructive collaborative project 
when designing a curriculum unit, which was one of the 
major assignments. In sum, they engaged in a deeper 
and more interconnected kind of sense-making. One 
student summed up her experience of the course in the 
following journal entry: 

I believe in teaching to change the world, and I 
don’t mean in the ‘I impacted a child today, there’s 
no knowing how far that will take him,’ way. I 
mean in the way that I want to teach children to 
think critically and pull apart the decisions and 
rules and standards set out by authority figures and 
institutions....We just finished our presentations 
for the course. I admit that our sections seemed 
long at first but towards the end of the class, I 
really got into them, and began using that time for 
asking questions I really wanted answered. I find 
that I wake up everyday with more questions to ask 
the group. I do this because 1 have come to know 
and respect my classmates as future educators. 

On the other hand, in the absence of pre¬ 
determined goals (much less pre-determined means for 
achieving them), some students found it difficult to 
establish connections or synthesize different aspects of 
the course independent of an expert and, as a result, 
they became frustrated by the ambiguity and 
uncertainty. Lacking their own clear purpose for their 
work, and getting lost in details, some of these students 
tended to lose interest and to give up trying to make 
their own sense of their experience of the course. One 
student comments on her struggle midway through the 
course in a journal entry: 

I have found myself struggling to create my own 
structure in this class, but despite what I create as a 
structure...there are still expectations....Usually 
the expectations of the teacher create the goals of 
the student, especially in this university setting. 
And this is where I am faltering.. .1 don’t know the 
expectations of the teacher (except that 1 have to 
turn in a portfolio at the end) and so my goals 
concerning the class aren’t forming well. 

This tension was felt in different ways in different 
aspects of the course. For instance, many students 
reported that they deeply appreciated the weekly 
journal requirement, noting that, lacking prescriptive 
expectations, this medium was crucial in that it allowed 
them to regularly explore, develop, and monitor 
changes in their understanding of various theoretical 
perspectives. Yet, on the other hand, they often felt that 
the effort they put into the journal entries was not 
sufficiently recognized or incorporated into the core of 


the course and so it was unclear whether the ideas they 
were writing about were valid or not. This was largely 
because of the sheer inability of the five Teaching 
Assistants to read and respond to over three hundred 
journal entries per week and then to devise interesting 
ways, in weekly section meetings, of incoiporating 
students’ individual perspectives into a productive 
public discussion of the key ideas and principles of the 
course. 

Small group meetings were not recorded with 
video or audio equipment because this time was 
designated as a time for students to work away from the 
inspection of authority figures. Consequently our 
analysis of the kind of dialogue and interaction that 
structured these meetings relies on the students’ own 
self-reports and commentaries rather than on other 
methodologies, such as an analysis of discourse patterns 
derived from transcripts of small group interaction. We 
argue that in an education course largely designed to 
explore the principles of metacognition and to 
encourage students to continuously reflect on and 
monitor their own learning, the self-reports generated 
by students in regard to their experience of the course, 
including those aspects we did not witness first hand - 
such as the study groups - gain validity as a compelling 
and sensitive data source. In the first instance, the sheer 
volume of survey responses, journal entries, and focus 
group discussion that addressed the topic of small group 
interaction within the course, suggests that this time 
was significant for the students. 

As Johnson and Johnson (Johnson & Johnson, 
1999) point out, “Not all groups are collaborative.... 
Some kinds of learning groups facilitate student 
learning and increase the quality of life in the 
classroom. Other types of learning groups hinder 
students learning and create disharmony and 
dissatisfaction.” (p. 68) Furthermore some learning 
groups may experience harmony without being 
productive. Johnson and Johnson offer criteria for 
ranking the effectiveness of learning groups on four 
levels. Their criteria involve the beliefs of the students 
about why they are together, their “interest” and 
“motivation” for working together, the impact of 
evaluation structures on the integration of the group, the 
degree to which participants form shared goals, and 
finally the academic achievement of the group as 
compared to what individuals might achieve alone. 
Although we did learn that some students had become 
frustrated with other members in their study group or 
felt that they could have accomplished more by 
working alone as individuals - these types of responses 
to the study group were the outliers rather than the 
norm. Generally, students reported that the support 
network they developed in these peer groups was 
crucial to their intellectual progress in the course. 
Students consistently reflected positively on the 
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dialogue that took place in this forum. A typical 
response to the survey questions targeting small group 
interaction (see questions IV and V in Appendix A) 
was the following: 

I found the small group work done within the 
section to be very beneficial. In one way, it 
allowed me to learn and think about things said by 
different people in section. A lot of my focus and 
energy in the class was based around the ideas that 
my group and I developed revolving around the 
themes discussed but the small group work and 
group presentations allowed me to discuss the same 
things but with different people. It was very 
beneficial and also showed how people learn better 
from each other in small groups. It reinforced 
some of the ideas discussed in the course. 

Another student wrote about the group learning that 
took place during the “magic square” activity in his 
journal: 

The driving question though is how does the 
internal pattern recognition gained through 
behaviorist learning compare with the views 
perceived through joint group activity ? For this 
specific question [i.e. task] I think there is a 
definite answer. I feel the knowledge gained 
through joint group activity outweighs the learning 
taking place through the behaviorist paradigm. I 
feel this way for several reasons. I feel that the 
pattern recognition skills are simple at most. There 
may be several complex equations leading to 
answers but overall it is finding the numbers that 
can solve the equation. There is no room for 
debating and the mind never opens up to heated 
thought. As with all aspects of life, diversity is 
key. When a problem has a definite answer, once 
it is found, the learning essentially stops. I feel 
therefore the acts in which we all shared and took 
in the strategies and thought processes of our group 
members was more beneficial. Listening to what 
they are doing may make your mind in turn start 
looking at new strategies [that] would not have 
been considered on an individual basis. 

Overall, student responses regarding the positive 
influence and importance of the small study groups in 
their experience of the course constituted one of the 
most consistent themes in our analysis. 

While students reported that peer interaction was 
important, some students found it difficult to make use 
of their emerging metacognitive skills to relate the 
weekly activities to the broader themes of the course. 
Given freedom to choose their own approach to the 
activities, they had difficulty in finding and/or 


constructing their own purpose for the activity beyond 
completing the task itself and often were frustrated 
when a definite purpose wasn’t provided explicitly. One 
student wrote: 

There is little discussion about why we are 
engaging in the activities we are. Things seem very 
loosely connected at times in this class and the 
‘Rescue at Boones Meadow’ [part of an 
educational series developed by the Cognition and 
Technology Group at Vanderbilt University: The 
New Adventures of Jasper Woodbury (Cognition 
and Technology Group, 1996)], was a good 
example of this. I believe that the aim of this 
activity was to get us thinking about ways to teach 
problem solving and math to younger children. 
However my group spent a large amount of time 
together attempting to make scientific conversions 
that I had long forgotten. I don’t enjoy the way that 
we are expected to jump from one random subject 
matter to the next, expected to make our own 
connections. While I enjoyed what we did in 
section more than I would have talking about the 
Boones Meadow activity (it was really cool to talk 
about the reading in depth - More!) I felt 
disconnected from the lecture to the group activity 
to the section. 

It is likely that some students found it difficult to 
forge connections between the activities and the larger 
aims of the course because, in prior educational 
settings, they had been routinely charged with 
completing a task in accordance with clearly defined, 
non-negotiable expectations. Recognizing this, one 
student included the following in boldface type in her 
journal: 

Our current educational system takes the structured 
aspect...to such an extreme that this approach ends 
up arresting the student’s ability to function in and 
take advantage of the other approach. People seem 
to have such a hard time accepting the philosophy 
and expectations [of this course] and this is only 
because their previous school learning developed 
certain modes of operation, habits, approaches to 
problem solving, ways of thinking that stand in 
stark contrast to the [approach guiding the course]. 
Their acquired skills lose their meaning and 
capacity for use in this new setting. Undoubtedly it 
must prove perturbing for students to find 
themselves in a context where they are unable to 
use the habits and skills they have refined through 
their years in school. 

It is worth noting that it was the small study groups 
that the majority of the students found to be the most 
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beneficial feature of the course format. And, while 
some groups had difficulty in constructing their own 
purposes for the earlier activities, the final group 
activity, that of creating a curriculum unit based on the 
California Curriculum Standards appropriate for their 
chosen grade level, was nearly universally successful in 
engaging students in thoughtful and productive 
collaborative work. Volunteers for the focus group 
interviews following the course communicated their 
own positive feelings about the usefulness and 
authenticity of constructing a curriculum unit especially 
clearly. 

My favourite part of the class was the curriculum 
assignment. It was very helpful for me in 
understanding the concepts of the class. I feel that 
it was a form of praxis, the conjunction of theory 
and practice. [The curriculum unit assignment] was 
the first time I have been given a chance to do a 
project like this in a class. 

Moreover, from a pedagogic perspective, the 
intellectual and academic benefits of this project, in 
particular, were apparent when students presented their 
curriculum plans to their sections and, in many cases, in 
the rationales they wrote individually for the choices 
they made in constructing them. 

Some students appreciated the lecture as a place to 
encounter and review the major theoretical ideas of the 
course, while others found it to be redundant when 
taken with the assigned readings. On the whole, 
students felt that the lecture-format did not fit with the 
theories of education they were learning about and 
some even found it contradictory. This was difficult to 
reconcile with the fact that, at other junctures, students 
feeling lost complained that they needed more explicit, 
direct instruction. Lectures were also the one venue in 
which students had access to an expert. Clearly, 
questions remain about how to make the best use of this 
part of the course time. 

Grading (or rather its absence) was also a 
contentious issue. Students expressed concern and 
feelings of vulnerability regarding their final grade 
when they did not have access to concrete indicators of 
their ongoing standing in the class, knowing the 
importance of course grades for later access to graduate 
programs and other career opportunities. As one wrote, 

During our last class meeting the subject of grading 
arose and this led to a very intense group 
discussion on this topic because it is a topic that 
most students care very much about. Students who 
are very concerned about their grades worry 
because GPAs are important if they want to attend 
graduate school. Because their grade is so 
important to them, these students want to know that 


their grade is also important to their [teaching 
assistant] and the professor.. .1 can only hope that 
my sincere hard work and the quality of my 
contributions will earn me the grade I so care 
about.” 

At the same time most recognized grades as 
inadequate indicators of their learning: 

I think that...questions about Assessment and 
Communication are important...Some students 
better understand how to take tests and give 
teachers what they want. But I don’t think that 
necessarily implies they know or understand 
more than other students that answer the 
questions “seemingly” less correctly....But 
having taken many tests I do know that there will 
be a wide range of answers. I’ve seen brilliant 
students not give a damn about grades and it 
would be reflected by their grades, but I always 
knew they knew way more than me while I was 
the one getting better grades. I think [formal] 
assessment...is the wrong motivating tool. It 
doesn’t help teachers make the proper 
adjustments, it doesn’t give the students the right 
confidence in their abilities. I can’t even recall 
how many points I’ve been screwed out of by a 
teacher when I knew the subject backwards and 
forward. And I blame the teacher for playing the 
point game...It relates to the same questions I 
posed last week about the goals of the system and 
how it fits into our current social structure and 
practices. For those reasons it’s a system that 
works quite well, but in terms of benefiting 
students and their own self worth it is a very 
defeating tool. I hope to bring this understanding 
into the classroom. 

In the context of these various sources of 
ambiguity and uncertainty, the section meetings were 
critical to the success of this way of organizing the 
course. As anticipated, the students saw section 
meetings as the place to integrate their personal 
understanding of the course readings with the weekly 
activities, group discussions, and the information 
presented in lecture. The majority found these weekly 
meetings extremely helpful and they were full of 
praise for the teaching assistants’ skill and supportive 
adaptability in meeting their diverse needs. However, 
the heavy demands that organizing these meetings 
placed on the teaching assistants meant they were not 
always able to organize meetings that attended to all 
the issues that students raised. As a result, issues that 
were not explicitly discussed in section appeared to 
be treated as peripheral, leading to some of the less 
agentive students feeling even more confused. 
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Discussion 

A CHAT perspective suggests, “people and 
organizations are all the time learning something that is 
not stable, not even defined or understood ahead of 
time. In important transformations of our personal lives 
and organizational practices, we must learn new forms 
of activity which are not yet there. They are literally 
learned as they are being created” (Engestrom, 2001). 
However, the current format of most large university 
courses in the U.S. leaves little space for such 
considerations. Thus our attempt was to design a 
course that made space for interactive networks of 
learners to negotiate and attempt to achieve meaningful 
goals through dialogue and activity. The data we 
collected suggests that, with a few exceptions, 
undergraduates experienced this course as distinctly and 
noticeably different from other courses in this respect. 
Further, beyond the course being something novel, our 
analysis shows that for most of the student participants 
it was a largely successful learning experience. 

Several theoretical frameworks across the social 
sciences are moving away from characterizations of 
learning as occurring through rational, “goal directed” 
activity, undertaken by independent individuals, toward 
models that recognize the importance for learning of the 
negotiated nature of the goals and outcomes that 
emerge in the course of engagement in collective 
endeavors. Open systems theories, such as CHAT, look 
beyond individual action/achievement to an analysis of 
networked activity, while recognizing the inherently 
“open” rather than “closed” status of semiotic systems. 
Thus our analysis attempted to understand student 
responses as dynamic and interconnected contingencies 
of a larger semiotic system. 

Given the norms shaping the larger institutional 
setting of university lecture courses, one way of 
describing the students’ experiences in 92B is as a kind 
of systemic contradiction or interruption (Engestrom, 
1999; Weick, 1995). Working within the framework of 
organizational theory, Weick (1995) describes 
interruptions, or breaks in the “ongoing flow of events”, 
as moments in organized activity that “capture 
sustained attention” or “occasions for sensemaking” 
(1995, p. 86) Similarly, several voices in the CHAT 
community have discussed “contradictions” as 
opportunities for the kind of change and transformation 
that involves learning, where “sensemaking” is said to 
involve a shift from automatic to volitional, active 
thinking (Engestrom, 1999). 

Weick (1995) is careful to distinguish between 
different varieties of occasion that are perceived as 
problematic. In particular, he distinguishes ambiguity 
from uncertainty, asserting that while both invoke a 
shift to more active thinking, in the case of ambiguity “ 
people engage in sensemaking because they are 


confused by too many interpretations, whereas in the 
case of uncertainty they do so because they are ignorant 
of any interpretations” (1995, p. 91). The importance of 
distinguishing ambiguous occasions from uncertain 
ones is that they require different means for resolution. 
To resolve uncertainty, ignorance created by 
insufficient information, people need more information. 
On the other hand, to resolve ambiguity, confusion 
created by multiple meanings, a different kind of 
information is required, namely the integration of 
multiple cues through rich collaborative communication 
- negotiations that “enable debate, clarification and 
enactment more than simply provide large amounts of 
data” (1995, p. 99). 

Further, Weick (1995) argues that people may 
respond to any occasion for sensemaking in different 
ways, and he describes two strategies as particularly 
salient: sensemaking as expecting vs. sensemaking as 
arguing. On the one hand, agents may search for and 
rely on old routines, habits, and expectations, even 
when these increasingly mislead or narrow their 
perspective. The suggestion here is that people are more 
interested in confirming than disconfirming existing 
beliefs. This initiates a cycle of activity that might be 
characterized as a “self-fulfilling prophecy”. Seeking 
to confirm what they already assume or expect, people 
attend only to those cues in a situation that seem to 
confirm or correspond easily to previously established 
beliefs (or schemes) and heuristics, and then act 
accordingly. Through these belief-driven actions, the 
enacted situation is brought closer to the beliefs and 
expectations shaping the agents’ actions, thus providing 
further confirmation. Weick argues that unless there is a 
major disjuncture, compelling people to confront 
“noncontingent reinforcement of their responses” (p. 
84), they will make use of the earliest available 
information that indicates some feasible way of acting. 
Feasibility is determined by consideration of the way 
the future seems to be unfolding. This mode has been 
noted by several authors, including Bruner (1986) who 
describes how expectations work at the level of 
perception. 

It is characteristic of complex perceptual processes 
that they tend where possible to assimilate 
whatever is seen or heard to what is 
expected....What human perceivers do is to take 
whatever scraps they can extract from the stimulus 
input, and if these conform to expectancy, to read 
the rest from the model in the head. (p. 46-47) 

Argyris reiterates Weick’s (1995) view of sensemaking 
as expecting as a common, everyday practice: 

Every theory-in-use is a self-fulfilling prophecy to 
some extent. We construct the reality of our 
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behavioral worlds through the same process by 
which we construct our theories-in-use. Theory 
building is reality building, not only because our 
theories-in-use help to determine what we 
perceive of the behavioral world, but also because 
our theories in use determine out actions, which in 
turn help to determine the characteristics of the 
behavioral world, which in turn, feed our theories- 
in-use. (quoted in Weick, 1995 p. 123) 

The alternative, sensemaking as arguing, is 
initiated when people become aware of more and 
more varied cues, conceive of multiple meanings and 
seek to find some way to integrate or organize them. 
Depictions of sensemaking as collaborative joint 
activity, which emphasizes dialogue and 
argumentation, have been repeatedly described by a 
variety of authors working across several disciplines 
in the social sciences. (Hagvet, 2003; Matusov, 1996; 
Mercer, 2004). Most discussions can be related to 
what Wells (1999) describes as the “negotiation of 
meaning”: a process where multiple participants, 
collaborating in dialogue, advance, entertain, rescind, 
and revise a range of perspectives on a topic in an 
ongoing attempt to establish intersubjective 
agreement. Weick (1995) describes this kind of 
cooperative debate as “individual 

reasoning...embedded in social controversy”(p.l37) 
and points out that this form of sensemaking requires 
more sustained attention, conscious-volitional 
engagement, and active decision making than 
sensemaking as expecting would require. Basically, 
sensemaking as arguing is more effortful than 
sensemaking as expecting, so people only engage in it 
when they think there is good reason to do so. He also 
predicts that a certain amount of “stability” is required 
for argumentation to be perceived as potentially 
fruitful: 

Arguing in a world where no one is certain what 
is happening or what will happen next is fruitless, 
although it may be soothing. In an unstable 
world, what people need is some sort of 
stability... The combination of selective noticing, 
selective shaping, and serial self-fulfilling 
prophecies eventually constructs a social world 
where people may then be able to worry about the 
accuracy rather than stability. Once stability is 
achieved then accuracy is possible, (p. 153) 

Conclusion 

For most of the students, the experience of ED 
92B: Introduction to Theories of Education fits 
Weick’s (1995) description of ambiguity. Rather than 
providing clearly defined and authoritative guidelines 


that establish concrete or routine means-ends 
repertoires, the goals and means of the problems 
presented in 92B were treated as themselves 
negotiable. The course was designed to promote an 
“occasion for sensemaking” through distributed rather 
than hierarchical responsibility in fluid decision¬ 
making, explicit investigation of contradictions and 
paradoxes, the engagement of multiple and conflicting 
goals, and dialectic negotiation of multiple 
interpretations of information. However, as a result, 
students were often uncertain about what strategies 
might be relevant and what success in resolving a 
situation would mean. 

As Weick’s (1995) framework suggests, the 
students engaged with this state of ambiguity in one of 
two predominant ways: by relying on previously 
established (institutionalized) expectations about how 
success is defined in learning (i.e., expectations 
involved in forming an identity as a “good student”), 
or by exploring and engaging with multiple meanings 
through argumentation. We have tried to show 
through reflective excerpts from journal entries, group 
interviews and student responses to our questionnaire 
that the undergraduates’ expectations for the course 
were conditioned by the their own historical careers in 
educational organizations, which we argue are 
themselves are shaped by the ideology of the 
surrounding institutional environment (also see 
Weick, 1995, for a review of how institutions organize 
habitual expectations). In the absence of other 
“objective” criteria, some students tended to rely more 
on previously established value orientations and 
ideology to make sense of the situation. For them, the 
expectation was that instructors have established 
notions not only about correct versus incorrect 
responses, but also about how they are formed and 
performed. It follows, then, that it is to the student’s 
advantage to deduce the instructor’s position as 
quickly and efficiently as possible, so as to align his or 
her own actions and perspectives accordingly. 
Alternatively, those students who were able to move 
beyond previously established expectations about their 
role and what would count as legitimate evidence of 
successful learning were able to find relevance and to 
integrate multiple meanings by adopting a dialogic 
and metacognitive stance towards their own learning, 
and thus come to a more complex understanding of 
how people learn more generally. This they did 
primarily with others in their study groups and with 
themselves through writing in their journals. Finally it 
must be acknowledged that each “variety” of 
sensemaking involves the other to some degree. Every 
attempt at negotiation intermittently involves the 
strategic assumption of retrospective consensus, 
otherwise a continuing conversation would be 
impossible. Meanwhile, every assumption or 
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expectation involves some degree of negotiation 
because no two situations are ever identical. 

Questions remain about why some students were 
likely to rely on previously established expectations 
while others were motivated to confront multiple cues 
and construct new meanings. We need to understand 
whether these differences are “systemic” and whether 
they are tied to similar cultural-historical trajectories on 
the part of the students that engaged in these different 
approaches to learning. Answers to these questions 
would help us to modify the format and expectations of 
the course to engage all students more fully and 
effectively. In planning for future iterations of the 
course, we expect that by removing institutional 
supports more gradually, we can reduce students’ 
anxiety and help them come to terms with ambiguity 
more effectively. 

Many of the students enrolled in this course will 
continue as pre-service teachers. We expect that their 
learning experiences here will carry over, and have 
greater impact on their teaching than anything they read 
about. Furthermore, we argue for the importance of 
attending to participation structures in higher education 
not only to promote learning in this venue, but because 
ultimately the example set at this level serves as an 
influential standard and proving grounds for primary 
and secondary educational reforms. 
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Appendix A 

INTRODUCTION TO THEORIES OF EDUCATION: 
WHAT AND HOW HAVE YOU LEARNED? 


Please use the following questions to guide your reflection on the course. Be as specific as possible in your 
answers, as they will help in designing future offerings of the course. These questionnaires will be collected but your 
responses will remain anonymous. 

I. In what ways has this course differed from other large courses (100+ students) that you have taken as an 
undergraduate? 

II. To what extent have you learned about yourself as a learner - preferred ways of learning, insights about 
helpful and less helpful strategies, achieving deeper understanding - from the various activities in which 
you have been asked to engage? 

III. How helpful have you found the making of journal entries in engaging with the key ideas of the course? 

IV. What have you gained from the group activities? What benefits and/or problems have you experienced in 
participating in these activities? Which activities were most or least helpful in expanding your 
understanding of: how you come to know and understand new ideas; discover what you think about 
particular issues; attempt to solve problems? 

V. On balance, was spending course time working in groups beneficial or not? 

VI. Having read the chapter on ‘Teacher Learning’ in How People Learn , how well did this course measure up 
to the ideas discussed there? Did the course as a whole succeed in enacting the theories that were presented 
in the readings and lectures? 

VII. How useful were the weekly lectures? Were there any aspects of them that you particularly liked or 
disliked? What suggestions do you have for making the lectures more helpful? 


VIII. Section meetings were intended to be a central part of the course. Were there any aspects of them that you 
particularly liked or disliked? What suggestions do you have for making them more helpful? 


IX. In enabling you to understand current theories of learning and teaching, how helpful was: a) the text. How 
People Learn; b) the additional articles in the course reader? 

X. In what ways do you think you have come to a deeper or different understanding about how people learn 
and about the ways in which teaching can facilitate or impede people’s learning as a result of taking this 
course? 
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Appendix B 

Focus Group Prompts* 

Why did you sign up for this course? 

What will you remember about 92B? 

How did you make use of the time allotted for study groups activities? 

What was different or the same about your experience in 92B as compared to other introductory courses? 

What can you say about the organization of the course? What was helpful? What seemed productive? Unproductive? 

What was difficult? What seemed easy or rudimentary? Why do you think so? What challenged you to think and 
what didn’t? 


* Prompts were intended only as points of departure for emerging student commentary. It was our intention to learn 
what the students thought was salient about their experience of the course rather than to constrain their responses 
according to what we anticipated would be important. 



